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GOOD SPIRITS AND BAD. 
BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 

meluded.] 

Suc poverty as Roney's must either die beneath 


} 


its infliction, or rise above it. He was now able to 


sit in the sun at his eabin-door. His neighbor, 
Mrs. Kiusalla, had prevailed ona good lady to em- 
ploy Ellen, in the place of a servant who was il; 
and had lent her clothes, that she might be able to 
appear decently “at the big house.” Every night 
she was permitted to bring her husband a litt 
broth, or some bread and meat; and the poor fellow 
was regaining his health, though his arms still con- 
tinued weak. ‘Their dwelling, however, remained 
without any article of furniture: although the ram 
used to pour through the roof, and the only fire 
was made from the scanty “ bresnaugh” the children 


+ gathered from the road-side, they had sufficient food; 
& and, though the lady expected all she employed to 


. work hard, she paid them well, and caused Elicn’s 
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poor forlorn heart to leap with joy by the gift of a 
blanket, and a very o!d suit of clothes for her hus- 


And here that, 


man and wile 


band. let me observe wherever 


continue to exist together, there is 


hope, amountin ralinost to certainty, ot better times, 
if one sterus the torrent of vice or mismanagement. 
If both go wrong, woe, woe, to their children !—but 
how often is the husband rendered, as it were, the 
salvation of the wile, and the wile, of the husband ! 
“TT have 


said the 


seen yer old master to-dav, Roney,” 


widew Kinsalla to her neighbor, * and 


he was asking after you.” 

“ [’'m obliged to him,” was the reply. 

* And he said he was sorry to see your children 
in the street, Roney, honey.” 

* So am [——but you know he was so angry 
with me for that last scrimmage, that he declarcd I 

alls ” 

rPiloont 


hould . } annt} f work for h . 
should never ado anotict c WoOrk ior lili, 


and he added, “that was a cruel saying for li 


to lay out starvation for me and mine, because I 


was not worse than the rest; sure, as I said to 
Nelly, poor thing, and she spending her st th 
and str ving for me-e* Nelly,’ says [, ‘ where's th 


good of it, bringing me out of the shades of death, 
to send me begging along the roud?—let me die 


wD 


easy where Lam! 


* Well, but the master will take you back, Roney, 

on one condition.” ; 
The blood mounted to the poor man’s face—and 

leaned back 


then became faint, and against the 


wall. ‘Three times he had been dismissed from his 
cniployment for drunkenness, and his master had 
never becn known to reecive a man back after three 
distuissals, Mrs. Kinsalla gave hima cup of water, 
and then coniunued.—* ‘The master told me, him- 
self, he'd take you back, Rone y, on one condition.” 
“I, give my outh against the whisk y—barring,” 
he began. 
* "There need be no swearin+r—but there must be 
Ill tell you the rights of it—if you'll 
listen to me in earnest,” said the “The 


inaster, you see, called all his men together, and 


no barring, 


widow. 


set down fair before them, the state they were in 
from the indulgence in spirits. He drew a picture, 
Roney: a yeung man in his prime, full of life, 
witlt a fair character; his young wife by his side; 
his child on his knee; earning from fifteen to eigh. 
hitiings or a pound a week; able to have his 
Sunday dinner in comfort ; well to do, inevery way ; 
at first he drinks, may-be, a glass with a friend— 
and that leads to another, and another, until work 


is neglected, home is abandoned, a quarrelsome 
spirit grows out of the high spirit which is no shame 
and, ina very short time, you lose all trace of the 
man in the degraded drunkard. Poverty wraps her 
rags around him; pallid want, loathsome disease, 
‘ But,’ 


said the master, ‘this is not all; the sneer and the 


a jail. and a bedless death, close the scene. 


repreach have gone over the world against us, and 


un Irishman is held up as a degraded man—uas a 


half-civilized savage, to be spurned, and laughed 
at—because——,” 

«| know,” groaned Roney—* because he makes 
himself a reproach. Mrs. Kinsalla, I knew you 
were a well-reared and a well-learned woman, but 
you give that to the life; it’s all true.” 


“ He spoke,” she continued, “ of those amongst 


hisown workine n, Whohadt allen by intoxication * he 
7 ; 


suid, if poverty had slain its thousands, whisky had 
slain its tens of thousances ; poverty lid not always 
lead to drunkenness, but drunkenness always led to 


he spoke of you, my poor nian, as being one 
woom ! iad respected.” 
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* He did—” 
“God bless him for that, any way. I thought | 
him a bard man; but God bless him for remember- 


ing old times.” 
* And then he said how you had fallen—” 
“'The world knows that, without his telling it,” 
interrupted Roney. 
“It does, 


was as low 


agra! but listen! He told of one who | 
as you are now, and lower, for the 
Lord took from him the young wife, who died, bro. 
ken-hearted, in the sight of his cyes; and yet it 
was not too late for him to be restored, and able to 
lead others from the way that led him to destruc. | 


tion. 

“IIe touched the hearts of them all; he laid be- 
fore them how, if they looked back to what they had 
done when sober, and what they had done when the 
contrary, they would sce the difference ; and then, 
my dear, he showed them other things; he laid it 
down, as plain as print, how all the badness that 


has been done in the country, sprang out of the 
whisk y—the faction fights, flying in the face of that 
God who tells us to love each other—the vaths, 
black and bitter, dividing Lishmen, who ought to ' 
be wiited in all things that lead to the peace and } 
honour of their country, into parties ; staining hands 
with blood, that would have gone, spotless, to hon- 
orable graves, but for its excitement. 

“Then he said how the foes of Ireland would 
sneer and scorn, if she became a backslider from 
‘Temperance ; and how her friends would rejoice, 
if the people kept true to their pledge ;—how every 
man could prove himself a patriot, a rale patriot, 
by showing to the world, an Irishman, steadfast, 
sober, and industrious, with a cooler head, and } 


warmer heart than ever beat in any but an Irish- 
man’s bosom!—He showed, you sce, how Temper. ° 
ance was the heart's core of ould Ireland's glory, 
and said a deal more than I can repeat about her 
peace, and verdure, and prosperity ; and then he 
drew out a picture of a reformed man—his home, 
with all the little bits of things comfortable about 
him; his smiling wife—his innocent babies: and, 
knowing him so well, Roney, | made my courtesy, | 
and, ‘sir,’ says I, ‘if you please, will that come 
about to every one who becomes a true member of 
the ‘Total Abstinence Society ? ‘Tl go bail for it,’ 
says he, * though surely you don’t want it; I never | 
‘God forbid, 

and thank your honor,’ says I; ‘but you want | 


saw you overtaken, Mrs, Kinsalla.’ 
every one to be a meinber!’ says. * From my 
heart, for his own good, and the honor of old Ireland, 
I do,’ he says. 

“¢ Then, sir,’ I went on, ‘ there's Roney Maher, 
sir—and if he takes and is true to the pledge, sir—’ 
and I watched to see if the good-humored twist 


was on his mouth, ‘ lie'll be fit for work next week, | 


sir; and the evil spirit is out of him solong now, 
and—’ ‘ That’s enough,’ he says, * bring him 
here to-morrow, when all who wish to remain in 
my employ will take the resolution, and I'll try 
him again. ” : 

Ellen had entered, unpereeived by her husband, 
and flung herself on her knees before him. 

The appeal was unnecessary ; sorrow softens 
men’s hearts; he pressed her to his bosom, while 
tears coursed each other down the furrows of his 
pallid cheeks. 

« Ellen, mavourneen !—Ellen, aroon !” he whis. 
were right—* I? ig never too late.” 

- 


* . * * - * 


—— . 
Nineteen months have elupsed since Roney, 


, than onee, with the corner of her apron. 


inquired his mother. 
' never too late.’ 


] 


’ the nicest and warmest 
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trusting not in his own strength, entered on a new 
course of life. Having learned to distrust himself 
he was certain to triumph. 

You could hardly believe that the Roney Maher 


, of the past, and the Roney Maher of the present, 
are the same ; the pale, shivering, sullen, and red- 
j eyed drunkard changed by the blessing—the one | 


blessing which every human being can make his 
own—the blessing of ‘Temperance ; changed—I 
repeat it most joyfully —into a hale and happy, open 
and clear-eyed man; his yoice steady; his step 


firm; working from Monday morning until Satur. | 


day night: the source of humble, but certain, 
comfort to his family ; standing before God, and 
his country, in the dignity of manhood, undebased 
by vice. 

It is Sunday; his wife has taken her two eldest 


and ruddy-faced, are watching to call to their 


, mother, so that she may know the moment he, her ; 
What there is | 
‘in the cottage betokens care, and that sort of Irish 

comfort which is casily satisfied; there is, more- , 
) over, a cloth on the table; a cunning-lgoking dog | 


reformed husband, appears in sight. 


: is eying the steam of something more savoury than ' 


mere potatoes, which ascends the chimney ; and 


the assured calmness of Ellen's face proves that her 


heartisatease. ‘The boys are the same that, hardly 


' two years ago, were compelled, by cruel starvation, 
, to exult—poor children! that their father’s being 
, too ill to eat, insured them another potato. 

“* Hurroo, mammy—there’s daddy!” exclaimed 


the eldest. 


* Oh! mammy, his new beaver shines grand in 


} the sun!” shouts his brother; “ and there’s widdy 


Kinsalla along with him, but he’s carrying little 


{ Naney; now he let’s her down, and the darling is 


running, for he’s taken off her Sunday shoes to 
ease her dawshy feet; and, oh! mammiy honey, 
there’s the master himself shaking hands with 
father before the people !” 


nouncement brought Ellen tothe deor; she shaded 


her eyes from the sun with her hand, and, having | 
seen what made her heart beat very rapidly in her 
faithful and gentie bosom, she wiped them, more : 


* What 
ails ye, mammy, honey ?—sure there’s no trouble 
over you now!” said the eldest boy, climbing to 
her neck, and pouting his lips, not blue, but che ITy- 
red, to meet his mother’s kiss. 


*« T hope daddy will be very hungry,” he con- : 
tinued, “ and Mrs. Kinsalla, for even if the sehool- 
; master came in, we've enough dinner for them all’ 


* Say—thank God, my child,” said Mi. 
* "Thank God,” repeated the boy. “ And shall I 
say what you do be always saying as well?” 
“* What's that, alanna?” 
Temperance !—ah! and something else.” 


“ Thank God and the 


* What?’—why, that it’s 


“ The friends of Temperance have so great a 


' dread of the people taking what are called “ ‘Tem- 


perance Cordials, that Lam induced to illustrate the 


) Subject by relating an incident—in the humble but 


fervent hope of its being useful in preventing 
persons from laying down one bad habit, only to 


} take up another. 
pered —‘ Nelly, agra! a coushla machree !—you ! 


“Well,” said Andrew Furlone to James Lack ys 
* that ginger cordial, of all things I ever tasted 
It’s beautiful stuff; and 
so cheap.” 


vee en oS 


!? ‘This triumphant an- | 


What?” | 


~eeeeewree> 
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* What good docs it do 
want have you of it?” inquired James Lacey. 
“ What good does it do me !” repeated Andrew, 
rubbing his forehead, in a manner that showed he 
was perplexed by the question, ‘* why, no great 
good, to be sure, and [ can’t say I've any want of 


it; for, since I became a member of the ‘ ‘Total 
| Abstinence Society,’ I've lost the megrim in my 
- head, and the weakness I used to have about my 
‘heart. I'm as strong and hearty in myself as any 
, one can be, God be praised! And sure, James, 
neither of us could turn out in such a coat as ¢his, 
‘ this time twelvemonths algo.” 

}  ‘“* And that’s true;” 
} must remember that, if leaving off whisky enables 


replied James; “ but we 


} us to show a good coat, taking ‘ ginger cordial,’ 
; or anything of that kind, will soon make a hole 
children to early mass, that she may return in time , 
to prepare his dinner ; the little lads, stout, clean, ! 


in it.” 

* You are always full of your fun. How can 
you prove that ?” 
** Tntoxication 
was the worst part of a whisky-drinking habit; 


but it was not the only bad part-—it spent Time, and 


“ Easy enough,” said James. 


it spent what well-managed time always gives, 
money. Now, though they do say—mind, I’m not 
quite sure about it, for they may put things in it 
they don’t own to, and your eyes look brighter, and 
‘ your check more flushed, than if you had been 
\ drinking nothing stronger than milk or water—but 
‘ they do say that ginger cordials, and all kinds of 

cordials, donotintoxicate. Iwillgrantthis; but you 
' cannot deny that they waste both time and money.” 
“Oh, brother!” 


exclaimed Andrew, “ I only 
¢ went with 







‘o or three of the boys to have a glass, 
and I don’@@hink we spent more thanhalf an hour. 
’ There’s no gW@at harm in laying out a penny or 


two-pence thaMway, now and again.” 

“ Half an hour even, breaks a day,” said James, 
“and what is worse, it unsettles the mind for 
work ; and we ought to be very careful of any 
return to the old habit, that has destroyed many 
of us, body and soul, and made the name of an 
Irishman a by-word and a reproach, instead of a 
glory and an honor. A penny, Andrew, breaks 
the silver shillings into coppers; and two-pence 
will buy half a stone of potatocs—that’s a consid- 
eration. If we don’t manage to keep things com- 
fortable at home, the women won't have the heart 
to mend the cout. Not,” added James, with a sly 
smile, * that Lean deny having taken to 'Tem- 
PERANCE CoxpiaLs myself.” 

* You!" a pretty 
fellow you are to be blaming me, and forced to 


shouted Andrew, “ you ! 


confess you have taken to them yourself; but I 


suppose they'll wear no hole in your coat ? Oh, no, 
you are such a wood manager!” 


* Tndeed,” answered James, “ I was anything 
but a good manager, cighteen months ago: as you 
well know, I was in rags, never at my work ofa 
Monday, and seldom on a ‘Tuesday. My poor 
wife, my gentle, patient Mary, often bore hard 
words, and, though she will not own it, I fear still 


harder blows, when T had driven away my senses. 
My children were pal *, half-starved, naked crea- 
tures, disputing a potato with the pig my wife 


tried to keep to pay the rent, well knowin I would 


never dot Now——” 
* Butthe cordial, my boy!” interrupted Andrew, 
the cordial ! we I believe every word of what 
you've been telling me is as true as gospel; ain't 
there hundreds, ay, thousands, at this moment, on 
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owning it before ; 
mint ?” 


is it ginger, or aniseed, or pepper- 


** None of these—and yet it’s the rale thing, my 
boy.” 
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*“ Well, then,” persisted Andrew, “ let's have | 


a drop of it ; you're not going, I'm sure, to drink 
by yourseli—and as I've broke the afternoon——" 

A heavy shadow passed over James’ face, for he 
saw that there must have been something hotter 
than ginger in the ** Temperance Cordial,” as it is 
falsely called, that Andrew had taken; else he 
would have endeavored to redecm lost time, not to 
waste more; and he thought how much better the 
REAL ‘Temperance Cordial was, that instead of 
exciting the brain, only warins the heart. 

** No,” he replied, after a pause, I must go and 
finish what I was about; but this evening, at 
seven o'clock, meet me at the end of our lane, 
and then Pll be very happy of your company.” 

Andrew was sorely puzzled to discover what 
James’ cordial could be, and was forced to confess to 
himself, he hoped it would be different, from what 
he had taken that afternoon, which certainly made 
him feel confused and inactive. 

At the appointed hour the friends met in the lane. 

* Which way do we go?” 
“ 


inquired Andrew. 
Home,” was James’ brief reply. 
* Oh, you take it at home?” 


“ 


said Andrew. 
1] make it at home,” answered James. 
* Well,” observed Andrew, “ that’s very good 


of the woman thatowns ye. Now, mine takes on 
so about a drop of anything, that she’s as hard 


almost on the cordials as slic used to be on the 
whisky.” 
* My Mary helps to make mine,” observed James. 
* And do you bottle it, or keop it on draught ?” 


inquired Andrew, very much interested in the 


* cordial” question. 

James laughed ve ry heartily at this, and an- 
swered — 

“Oh, T keep mine on draught—always on 
draught; there’s nothing like having plenty of a 
good thing, so l keep rine always ou drauehlt:” 
and then James laughed again, and heartily. 

James’ cottage door was open, and, as the y ap- 
proached it, they saw a good deal of what was 


A square 


the centre of the litth: kitchen, was covered 


going forward within. table, placed in 


by a 
clean white cloti—knives, forkes, and plates for 
the whole family, were ranged upon it in excellent 
order: the teapot stood, triumphant, in the centre, 
the hearth had been swept, the house was clean, 
the children rosy, well dressed, and ell dog some. 
thing. “ Mary,” whom her husband had charae- 


terized as “ the patient,” was busy and bustling, 
in the very act of adding to the tea, which was 
steaming on the table, with the substantial accom- 
paniments of fried eggs and bacon, and a large 
dish of potatoes. When the children saw. their 
father, they ran to meet hin witha great shout, 
and clung around to tell hin ail they had done that 
day. ‘The eldest girl declared she had achieved th 
heel of a stocking ; one boy wanted his father to 


he had planted the 


cabbave while another avowed huis protic wnev in 


come and sce how. straiclit 


addition, and volunteered to doa sui instanter upon 


a slate he had just cleaned. If sinacott 


ppin 
seems always more real than it does in a gorgeous 


Itis not wasted in laree rooms 


dwelling. —it is« 
eentrated—a great deal of love ina sn 


great, great deal of joy and hope within narre 


walls, and compressed, as it were, by a low roof. 


' +! ' , 
Is it not a blessed Linney that the most moderate 
.* 
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means become enlarged by the affections ?—that 


the love of a peasant, within his sphere, is as deep, | 


as Jervent, a8 true, as lasting, as sweet, as the love 
of a prince ?—that all our best and purest affections 


will grow and expand inthe poorest worldly soil ?— ; 


and that we need not be rich to be happy ? James 
felt all this, and more, when he entered his cottage, 
and was thankful to God who had opened his eyes, 
and taught him what a number of this world’s gifts 


were within his humble reach, to be enjoyed without » 


sin. Ile stood—a poor but happy father—within 


the sacred temple of his home ; and Andrew had 


the warm heart of an Irishman beating in his 
bosom, and, consequently, shared his joy. 


“I told you,” said James, “ [had the true T'em- | 


perance Cordial at home. Do you not see it in 


' the simple prosperity by which, owing to the bles- 


_ it for yourself? You will never wish for any other: } 


sings of temperance, I am surrounded? Do you 
not see it in the rosy checks of my children—in 


the smiling eyes of my wife? Did I not say truly ° 


that she helped to make it? Is not this a true 
cordial?” he continued, while his own eyes glis- 


tened with manly tears ; * is not the prosperity of , 


this cottage a a true Temperance Cordial ?—and 
is it not always on draught, flowing from an ever- 
lilling fountain? Am I not right, Andrew; and 
wil you not forthwith take my receipt, and make 


it is Warmer than ginger, and sweeter than aniseed. 
I aim sure you will agree with me, that a loving 
wile, in the enjoyment of the humble comforts 
which an industrious, sober husband can bestow, 
siniling, healthy, well-clad children, and a clean 
cabin, where the fear of God banishes all other 
fears, niuke the ‘True ‘Temperance Corpia.’ ” 
—) 6 Cato — 
From the London Court Journal. 
VIRTUE REWARDED. 

A GOOD STORY WELL TOLD. 

On the 3d of January, during the cold which 
reigned so severcly in’ Paris, at the moment when 
the snow was falling in heavy flakes, a stoppage 
of passengers, horses and vehicles took place sud- 
denly at the corner of the Rue St. Honore and 
the Rue de’l Arbro See. 

“* What's the 
whose accent declared hin to be an 
the south of France. 

* T really 


matter?” asked a young man, 


inhabitant of 
ean’tinform. Monsicur—I was going 
to ask the question myself.” 

* It's only a man who has fallen on the ice,” 
the 
ree 
I'wo sous a picce— 


suidgan orange woman who had overheard 
colloguy—** nothing more. 
come buy " 

* It's a man dead drunk,” said a porter pushing 
his way out of the crowd. 

* Bah!” 


one of those cursed omnibusses 


cried an old woman: “TI bet that it is 


turned some poor wretch. Thad my leg broken by 
one two years ago 7 
* No such thing,” eried a stout man, warmly 
wrapped up in a thick wrap-raseal, a large hand- 
kerehiel up to his nose, and his hands fixed in 
Its a 
Heis dying—— 


side 


pockets— It’s no such thing. 


man struck with cold and hunger. 


that’s evident. Poor man! ‘These things quite 
efiect me! Tshould have stopped to lend him some 


assistanee, but the fact is I am too late as it is, for 
uy wile is waiting dinner for me. 
s1cur, yi rmiit me to pass.” 

The stranger, however, to whom this request 
addressed, pushed the stout nan in the con- 


trary d 


wat 
irection, and pressed through the crowd of 
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, gazers, until he arrived, and without difficulty, at 
the spot where the cause of this assemblage was 
lying. ‘There, near the fountain, was extended on 
) the ice an old man scarcely covered with a few 
rags. ‘The stranger, yielding only to the dictates 
, of a kind heart, stooped down, and was in the act 
‘ of raising the unhappy man, when a ery broke the 

silence of the crowd, and a sweet voice exclaimed : 
»* It’s my poor old man!" At the same moment, a 
young girl picreing the crowd, joined her feeble aid 
» to that of the stranger. 


* You know him, then ?” 


he demanded, without 
‘looking at the new comer, but trying to prevent her 
; having any share of the burden. 

* Yes and no, Monsicur,” she replied, taking 
) out a smelling-bottle. “ 1 know him by sight, but 
‘ ain ignorant of his name.” 

A third person came to add his assistance to the 
| efforts of the young people. “ It is old Gerald!” 
he said. ‘ He must have gone out this morning, 
the first for these four days. 


This way, Monsicur,” 
, said he, speaking to the stranger ; ** he lives here, 
at number 30, and I am the porter of the house. 
Come, let me take your place, my litde woman,” 
continued he tothe young girl ;” “ this gentleman 
> and me can take him to his room in the top of the 
» house. It is sheer want that has reduced him to 
this state. ‘hey say he was once rich, and I 
: believe it ; for it is only the rich who allow them- 
‘ selves to famish from hunger when they are poor— 
, we have still two stories to go up—lI would not be 
| guilty of a such a foolish act ; 1 would at once go 
Take care—the 

stairs are not steep; it is so dark here you can't 
well see it. 


} to the mayor and demand aid. 


It is different with me, Iam used to 
Push! He never necded 
a key to lock up his property poor man. 


: the place— that’s the door. 


They say 
Diable! how celd it is 


Gerald is not his name. 
: up here under these tiles.’ 
They placed the old man upon some straw in a 
corner of the garret, and the stranger hastened to 
feel his pulse. “ ile is dying of cold and want,” 
said he. ‘ Here, my friend, here’s some money 
for you; bring up some soup, some wine, and a 


fire.’ ‘I'he porter held out his hand for the money, 
when the stranger suddenly exclaimed, after having 
searched his pockets, ** Good heavens! they have 
taken my purse!” and his features expressed most 
vividly vexation and fear for the old man’s recovery. 
“ T will get them,” cried a gentle voice; it was 

: that of the young girl, who had followed them un- 
pereeived. She hurried out of the room, and re- 
_ turned speedily, for she perceived the slightest delay 
_ might be fatal. A woman followed her bringing 
fire and wood, with which she lit a fire, and then 
retired. ‘The young messenger loaded with a bottle 
of wine and the wing of a fowl wrapped up in a 
piece of newspaper. She placed the whole near 
the old man, and then kneeling down, arranged the 


The old man by 


degrees recovered his senses; he was presented 


: fire and stirred it up to a blaze. 


with food in small quantities, and in a short time 
1 


animation was restored. ‘Too weak to thank his 
benefactors, he could only express his fee lings by 
looks of the most touching gratitude, particularly 
when they rested on the young girl stl occupied 


"lo 


se i ac ming a miVSterious Vision 
nothing clse than a charming and my v 


near the hearth. the stranger she appeared 


Who could this young creature be, who was ro 
earnestly andeflectively devoted to a work of charity 
when her own attire gave every indication of 


Cold as the 


vation and penury ? weather was, the 


bonnet which encircled her delicate and beautiful 


\ 
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in several places, served to cover her hands, but cer- 
tuinly not to guarantee them from the cold. 
cashmere, worn to the last extremity, was thrown 


pearance betokened the absence of any warm 
garment. 


The young man would undoubtedly have been 
‘ oldest 
there been no other charm to attract him; but there | 


struck by the extreme beauty of her features, had 


was about her that indescribable something which 


pleases more than mere beauty—and that is, a union 
of goodness and elegance, which is, indeed, but 


seldom to be inet with, but when seen is irresistable. 
At last her self-imposed task was over—she ap- 
proached the old man, and stooping down towards | 


him, nodded her head kindly, as she uttered the 
words, * I will soon return.” 


shie left the room and descended the narrow stairs 
with a rapid step. 

The young man gazed on her a moment and 
then turned towards the invalid. ** 1, on the con- 
trary, shall not return, for I leave Paris this evening 
but you shall soon hear from me.” He then pressed 
the old man’s hand kindly, and departed. When 


he emerged from the gateway of the house into the | 
street, though hopeless of seeing his young assis- | 


tant in the work of benevolence in which he had 
been engaged, he still could not avoid looking 
round to see if by chance she was still in sight. 
As chance would have it, she was standing as if 
undecided at the door of a jeweller’s shop at some 
distance. At last she appeared to have formed her 
determination, for she opened the door and entered. 
Without exactly analyzing the cause of this euri- 
osity, the stranger approached the window of the 
He 
saw the young gil take off her gloves, and whilst 
he was admiring the dazzling 


shop and observed what was going on within. 


and 
aristocratic form of the hand, she drew, with some 


whiteness 


emotion, a ring from her finger, and presented it to 
a person at the counter. He took it, examined it 
carefully, rubbed and tested the stone, and then 
methodically took a small pair of scales, and hav- 
ing ascertained the weight, offered his customer a 
price, which it was easy to see she accepted, from 
the movement of assent with which she bent her 
head. Tle drew out rand counted some 
money, which he pushed over the counter; and 
having written down, the name and address, he 
cast the ring into another drawer, amonest a |v ap 
of jewels of all sorts and colors. ‘The girl then 
departed, and in a unute afterwards the young 
nian entered the shop. 

In a short time afterwards she 
thie 
Rue St. Honore; and opening the door 


into a 
' 
the 


rool 


turned 
plain looking house, in one of streets off 
ola 
on the Rue de Chausee, she entered hastily, saying, 
*‘ ITere I am, dear mother—you must have been 
uneasy at my long absence ?” 


Madame Reviel, the per 


were addressed, appeared infirin 


on to who these words 
. though more fromm 
She wi 


sofa, and appeared in delicate health. 


trouble than from years. 1s stretched ona 


Hier features, 
unusually pale, assuined an appe 
entered, 


ince of ania. 
tion when her daughter and then ine. 
diately became more sombre than before. 

“ Dear Anna,” said she, “ I have an unpleasant 


piece of news to acquaint you with; it was thi 


ks perhaps, that made me rather fear your return, than 


> take note of your prolonged absence.” 
° ° 


a -_~-_~ 


An old | 
) head. 
over a faded gown of dark silk, and her whole ap- | 


bonnet, immediately seated herself on a low stool 


near the endof the sofa which supperted her mother’s 
The latter passed her hand affectionately 
over the dark hair of her daughter, and then con- 


> tinued: 


* You knew that your father had promised your 
hand to the son of M. Barsae of Bordeaux, his 
friend. ‘The death of your father—the 
lengthened illness which has so much reduced me— 


: had not overcome my courage, as Jong as I could , 
‘live in the hope of seeing you one day rich and 


happy, under the protection of a worthy husband. 
This very morning the scaffold of happiness which 
L had loved so much to build up for you fell to the 
ground. 


Here read 


Anna took the letter which her mother held out 


>is from Jules Barsac himself,” she then read the 
, contents aloud. 


Mapame—As long as fortune smiled on me, I 


thought with delight on the 


lute fuilure of the firm of Dandelias & Co. has 


drawn on ours; and as a man of honor I deein 


myself bound to restore to you your promise. If } 


your daughter and myself were well acquainted, 
and if mutual affection had been the basis of the 
projected union, | would have bent my knee before 
you, Madame, and prayed to wait until I repair 
the disaster; but have Ll the right to call on another 
to partake of my poverty, and to join in my labors? 
Do I even know what space of time it may take to 
aeqiire 


lost? 


a fortune worthy of that which you have 
Your 


daughter brought up under your protecting care, 


jie that is above can only tell, 


is so f am informed, both amiable and lovely. 
Who is there, then who will not be proud and 
happy to give her an honorable name, and a posi- 
tion in socicty equal to that in which she was born ? 
As to me, 1 have nothing k lam 
You 


will pardon ine, Madame, for leaving Paris without 


{t, and unwilling 


foreed to renounce the favor desiened forme. 
paying 


my respects to you; but L should fear, 
alter having seen your dauchter, to carry with me 


a keen regret, which might trouble the calm exis- 
tence now consecrated to Libor. 

Parcwell, then, Madame; believe me to be 
penetrated with every sentient ol respect for you, 
and to remain oe 


Your wost humbly and obedient servy’t, 


The young girl paused a moment after reading 


the note, and then raising her eyes to meet her 


mother’s she remarked, as she placed it on the 


} 
i 


work ta le, om Do you not thi k, 


is perfeet? except the too high opinions expressed 
ofme? IT really think that M. Darsae writes with 
the utmost wood sense. Tal tthet Thad 


not seen a man whose conduct i 


tuated by such 

honorable motive 
‘© This letter,” said Madam Revial, mournfu \, 
certainly augments my regret. I fecl that 1 eould 
have loved this youny manasason. Now whata 


dilferentlot awaits you. Are younot 


‘1 


a beim obliged to work for your poor mother! 
il un l,” said Anna hi inlike your- 

‘i fiat t ! I erl ’ l cin 
broidered to Hi veel now I do the same to 
contribute to your co! rt. The latter will be 
surely the most agreeable. Besides 1 can do it 


, assumed a grave and severe expression. Her mother 
This letter addressed to our old habitation | 
» ought to have come to hand yesterday. 
} for yourself.” 

She then took up a small case which she had | 


are I presume, the mother of this young lady 
put down on her entrance, and saluting the stranger, } 


to her, and looking to the signature, remarked, * It | 


alliance which M. | 
Revail and my father contracted for me; but the > 





Pts? 


Look, I have dis- 
posed of the collar,” and she showed the empty 
case which she had brought, too, “ and here’s the 


price obtained for it,” placing three pieces of money 
on the table. 

A light knock at the door interrupted the con- 
versation; Anna cast a look of inquictude at her 
mother, for since the loss of their fortune no visit 
had broken their solitude. 


* Go and open it,” said the lady. With asmile 


she obeyed, and the open door gave entrance to a 
man, whom she immediately recognized as the 
stranger who assisted the poor old suflerer. 

The countenance of Mademoiselle Revial atoneé 


perceived the change, but before she could make an 


inquiry into the cause, the stranger advaneed and } 


} saluting her with respect, said, “* Madame, you 


” 


Madame Revial made a sign of assent and 


pointed out a chair to the stranger. He took it 


‘and continued, * chance this morning brought 


Madamoiselle and myself together in affording as- 
sistance to an unhappy—” 

“Oh! mother,” interrupted the young girl whose 
neck and face was covered with blushes at this ) 
allusion to the mornine’s adventure, “ 1 have not 
had time to tell you about it. Do you remember 
the poor old man who generally took up this station 
at the door of our hotel formerly? He always 
wore a green bandage over his eyes, to conceal his 
face from the passers-by, and held a small basket 
of matches in his hand.” 

“ Yes,” interrupted Madame Revail in her turn, 
* T remember him well; your father always dropped 


- some money into the basket when returning from 


the Bourse. You always used to call lim your 
good old man; and you, as little as you were, 


delighted in giving him every thing you could 


, scrape together.” 


** Well, since our departure from the hotel, we 
have asked each other a hundred times what could 
have become of him.” 

* Yos," said Madame Revial,with evident interest. 

* Well mother, [I found him to day, at last, but 
in such a wretched state that L was re lly shocked. 
Stretched on the snow, dying, absolutely, of cold 
and hunewer; and, without the kind assistance of 
this ventleman, he must have perished where he lay.” 

“Say rather without yours,” said the young 
for I had 
‘To you, and you alone, is he in- 


man earnestly. “™ T could do nothing 


lost my purse. 


debted for life. But,’ continued he, in a different 


tone, sccing the color again mounting to Anna’s 


ice, * it is not for the purpose of disclosing to this 


the secret of your wood actions, that I have 


lowed you here; it is to request you to take the 


trouble of buying a bed and some other little 


necessaries for this « hild of mostortune. Llere are 


a hundred franks, that you will have the kindness 


} {or 1 
to Crap VY 307 tills 


that if Ll was 


purpose. l pray you to be heve 


not a strangerin Paris, and the point 


of quitting it this very evening, I would not take 


the Liberty with persons to whom I am unknown. 


I trust that you will excuse my request. 


“There is no nee ty to offer an apology,” 


fevial, “on the contrary, we ought 


to thank you tor li ying clected u 


to complete a 


. . 99 .ee 
* No, Madar maaed tiv 


young man ina 


hesitating and Umid manner, “ it only remains for 


to inquire the name of my young sister in this 9 
> ° ' 
work of kindness. Be 
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* Mademoiselle Anna Revial.” 
A cry of astonishment broke from the stranger— 
* The daughter of M. Revial of Bordeaux who lost 
his fortune by trusting in a friend, and diedof grief?” 


rman rrr 


* Alas you have but too truly stated the case. 


How does it happen that you are acquainted with 
these facts ?” 

“ Tam Jules Barsac,” said the young man ina 
voice searcely audible. 

Anna grew pale, and went and placed herself 
near her mother’s seat. A mournful silence suc- 
ceeded for a short time, and it was Jules who 
broke it. 

*“ Oh! Madame,” said he, suddenly rising, ‘ I 
perceive that I yesterday sent you my renunciation 
of a life of happiness. ‘This letter,” he repeated, 
as he slightly touched it with the finger of his right 
hand with a look of disgust—* and to forget that 
it was ever written.” 
the other, and seeing no sign of opposition, he tore 
it down the middle, and threw the portions into the 
fire. He watched them until the flame had seized 


on every part, and then, as if content that it was 
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werner rere 


: ame Revial, a few were assembled to witness the 
\ signing of the marriage contract before the notary, 


who soon made his appearance ; he was followed 
by an elderly man richly attired. 
was not introduced, no person took much notice of 


him, for each too much occupied with the ceremony 


‘ 


for which they had come together. 
Revial was still an invalid and had her daughter 
seated near her. 
other side. 


Jules Barsae was seated on the 
The notary placed his portfolio on the 
the table, and took from it a contract of marriage, 
which he proceeded to read aloud. 
specified the bridegroom, he went on to detail the 
fortune of the lady ; “ Madame Revail makes over 
to her daughter the sum of £1,000 per year”— 

* You are making a mistake, Monsieur,” inter- 
rupted Madam Revial: “ formerly, indeed, I did 


- intend” — 


Looking from one lady to } 


wholly and irrevocably destroyed, he approached 


Madame Revial and bent his knee before her, as 
she regarded alternately with the utmost satisfaction 
her daughter, and him whom she would have 
chosen for her son-in-law, if the choice had been in 
her power. 


* Or if the memory of this unhappy letter ean- | 


not altogether pass away, and if it must still be in 
remembrance think only of the words, which say, 
“If your daughter and myself had been acquaint- 
ed.” 
already as if we had never been apart. I just 
called Madamoiselle by the name of sister; let me 
eall her by another name, not less kind, but more 
sacred—that of wife. I have no fortune to offer 
her, but I feel animated by double courage and 
hope. For her—for you, Madame, who w ill never 
quit us, IT will work with energy and determin ition, 
and I feel that I shall succeed in my cffort. Oh, 
Madame, deign to answer me! You give me your 
hand—your consent to my request 
“ And you, Anna, what do you 


Madame Revial, 


daughter. 


*% ac) 
Say asked 


as she held out the other to her 
** Have Lever any other will than yours, dear 


mother ?” and she pressed the hand to her 


* You consent, then, Madamoisell 


lips. 
* said Jul 
“then you will allow me to present you this rug 
as a mark of our engagement.” 

Ile 


turquoises. 


1 wit! 


handed her a littl ring set round with 


“ Itis Anna’s ring?” said Madame Revial, with 
surprise. 
“ Yes, 


was obliged to scll it to or mlace the mo wy ! 


mother,” sai 


received for my embroidery. 


“ Jt was in purchasing it that Id 
address, although you entered in the jewe 
only the name of Anna. 
owe the happiness of again beholding you.” Th 


took as he spoke the unresisting hand 


girl, and pl iced on her finger the pledge of their 


union. 

The same evening, in order to fulfil: the benevo- 
lent intentions o! M. Barsae, who was obliged to 
leave town for Bordeaux, Anna returned to the ol 
man’s lodgings. He was no longer to be found ¢ he 
had dis ippear d without pomntit out his new abode! 

* * * . * * * 


A month after, in the humble lodgings of 


Beds aona ~~ imitate 


We are acquainted, and know each other 


The notary without paying any attention to the 
interruption, continued—* 1,000 a year, arising 
from money in the public funds for which here are 
the securities.” 

Saying this he displayed the cuponson the table, 
and Madame Revial, her daughter, and Jules 
Barsac, all made a movement as if about to speak, 
when the aged stranger arose and made a sign for 
them to remain silent. Surprised at this inter- 
ference, they awaited with interest the result of this 
strange scecne. 

“ What!’ said the old man in a broken voice, 
and addressing Anna, * what, Madamoiselle! do 
you not remember your poor old man?” 

While she was looking earnestly at him, trying 
to read in his venerable countenance the marks of 
misery and suffering, he continued— 

* You have then forgotten ten years of daily 
kinduess; You have forgotten the 3d of January 
with the assistance you gave so opportunely —the 
fire, the wine, and the wing of a fowl Wrapped up 
All forgotten? Well, that 


hewspaper 1s 


ina piece of newspaper? 


very piece of the cause of all my 


misery being at anend. In an edvertisement. it 


bore, L read the intelligence that a Freneh ventle- 
man, named Francois de Chazel, had been for his 
brother Jueques de Chazel, ruined like him, in the 
revolution ; and that, by his will, he had ordered an 
advertisement to be inserted eve ry wee k for three 
years, that the brother might come forward and 
claim his ample fortune. ‘That Jacques de Chazel 
stands now before you; it is 1. 
* Without delay [ set out for London, and only 
! 


returned yesterday. Your notary,” continued he, 


speaking to Madame Revial, * is mine: from him 


I heard of the intended marriage of your daughter. 
‘To that angel | owe my life, and the least I can 
do is to present her with a part of that fortune, 


which without her, never would have reached my 


hands.” 


i But M nsicur,” said Madame 


n, * perhaps you have a family 


* Yes, Madame,” replied he, bowing low as he 


snica. 
SPA, 


if you will admit me into yours.” 


“* Ah, you have made a part of our farnily y for 
such a long time!’ said Anna, pressing inher 
hands those of M. de Chazel; then, with a eosture 
of naivette and grace, pointing to her intended 


hasband, she added, in a low voice, * [t is he who 


took you up. Do you recollect hin ? Ah! vou 


iv that to me youowe your lle; Wf you only knew 
how much Lam indebted to vou—if you oniv knew 
it! But we will separate no inore, and shall have 


time to tell you all about it.” 
Jules came forward to present the pen to his 


As the latter | 


Madame } 


After having | 


ne = nitins —- ea oe 
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bride, and they both signed the marriage contract. 
Formed under such auspices, who can doubt that 


it was a happy one ? 
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For the Rural Repository. 
THE WARNING; 
OR, 
FATAL OATH, 


BY E. W. REYNOLDS, 


THE 


Ir was on the evening of a summer day, in the 
sunny month of June, that a maiden might have 
been scen looking forth from the highest window 
in the Castle of Hertford. Her features betokened 


‘ not those charms that constitute true beauty ; but 


there was a sereneness in her countenance, and an 
earnestness in her gaze, as the breeze of evening 
played through her silken tresses, that must have 
interested the heart of every beholder. The eve- 
ning was beautiful as has rarely been seen; and 
so clear was the sky—illuminated by ten thousand 
bright meteors of the night, that the tall spires of 
the neighboring castles were plainly visible. The 
eyes of the maiden were directed toward that one 
owned by the young William de Him— 
she was eye ry mo. 
ment expecting, as he had promised to pay her a 


Ne vis. 
the favored one of her heart 





visit that evening—and what lover will disappoint 
the mistress of his heart, unless some thing more 
impassable than fire and water lies between them ? 
“* He would not surely disappoint me,” sighed the 
lady, ** and yet he stays very long.” As she spake 
a horseman appeared at a distance, riding with 
“might and main” toward the eate of the castle. 
In an instant he was atthe spot, and a porter 
readily swung open the gate, when the horseman, 
spurring his courser across the draw bridge which 
covered the moat, dismounted without ceremony. 
In an instant he was at the his fair ‘ 
Isabella She had waited his 
coming upon the stairs of the castle with little pa- 
tience, had it 


side of the 


adored Bellamont. 


and not been fora little maiden 
delicacy, she would have met her lover below. 
But 


apartment! "True he 


how changed wus he as he entered her 
was tender and affectionate 
ever, ond he smiled as often as at other time s. 


But those smiles how g¢hastly and unearthly! 
That brow, ones 


so calm and lovely in the eyes of 
Isabella, was now dat 


rk and distorted! 
* Holy 


happened ? how horrible you look William !” 
* Nothine s happened, de 


assnre you,” cried Nevis, folding her to his bosom, 
* but Heaven only 


\ iroin!”* ex leanmne d the lady, ss what has 


nothing ha rest, I do 


knows hat may happen!” 
and he presse d lis heated brow convulsively as he 


fintshed the sentence. 


“Good Heaven!” sereamed the Jady, “ what 
inean you? Explain yoursell, I do entreat you, 
suave me trom this dreadtul rm go ° 

“Then, Esten, my dearest bac William 
de Nevis, mournfully. “Inmy youth, when in 
Scothind, [ took an oath to suecor the afflicted and 
down trodden sons of men, whenever an « pportu. 
rity ( ired. And that oath I fear will prove my 

un! "Phe peasantry ithe neighboring count es 
have took t mw nobles, and in accor- 
( ( with y oath, T must e them mv support. 
i 1 wrath of t nobles upon me ; 
ind if we cononer, you will ever detest me; if 
deteated, the block will be my doom!” 

Isabella listened to their brief narrative with the 


ereatest attention. At its conclusion she fell upon 
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to Heaven, exclaimed, 

** Gracious Father protect me; my worst fears 
have been realized !” 

“Oh! this distress ;” cried Nevis, “ I shall ex- 
pire upon the spot!” And the unfortunate young 
man leaned against the wall for support. 

“Can you not—” said Isabella, can you not 
absolve yourself from the fatal oath ? Oh ! William 
de Nevis, will you not do it?” 

“In Heaven's name, I cannot, dearest ; I would 
rather—much rather sever my head from its shoul- 
ders, than break my oath! No; though I would 
consent to any other sacrifice, almost, for your hap- 
piness, yet my oath must and shall remain sacred ! 

“Nay! you did not understand William ; think 
you I would have my lover perjure himself ?” 

** Forgive, forgive ; I ought to have known you 
better. But I must leave you; the troops assemble 
at Kent, by day break—heaven shield you from 
harm—but one word—one word before I say fare. 
well, perhaps forever. 
pledge be redeemed !” 

“Twill not condemn you without a cause. If 


he honor of the house of Bellamont admits, I will be 


t 

yours for life or death !” 
“ Angel of Earth!” cried William de Nevis, as 

he folded the maiden to his bosom, and imprinted 

a burning kiss upon her lips—* ’tis more than I 


hoped for—more than I deserve !—Farewell!” 


Ere Isabella could raise her eyes from the floor, , 
Nevis had left the apartment ; and soon after the loud ' 


clattering of horse's hoofs along the road, announced 
that he had taken his departure from the castle. 
The love which subsisted in the breasts of these 
unfortunate lovers, had ripened there in a clandes- 
tine manner. ‘Theodore Bellamont—the father of 
Isabella—was a man of morose disposition, and 
haughty manners, often approaching to open inso- 


lence. He had married when young, but his 


partner died after giving birth to Isabella, and since , 


then he had lived retired in his castle, except on 
It 


was during one of these visits that William de 


occasional visits which he made to London. 
Nevis beeame acquainted with Isabella. Charmed 
with each others’ characters, an intimacy sprung 
up between them, which soon ripened into love— 
love that no human arm could cool or stagnate. 
But strange as it will appear, the haughty father 
knew nothing of it up to the very hour of Nevis’ 
departure from the castle, in a manner already 
related ; nor was he personally known to the latter ! 
At the period of Nevis’ last visit, ‘Theodore Bel- 
lamont was absent on one of his London visits, and 
he never returned to the castle, more. 

William de Nevis rode swiftly away from the 
castle which contained his only hopes for life and 
was just entering a clump of trees which grew on 


either side of the highway, when he heard his name > 
Turning his ° 


called by some person in the rear. 
steed’s head in the direction he beheld a Gipsy 
standing by the road side, with a mystic wand in 
one hand and a linen cloth in the other. Waving 
the latter in her hand, she cried in a solemn voice ; 

* William de Nevis, go not to Kent!” 

“Why not good dame?” said Nevis, with an 
attempt to be cheerful, though the solemnity of the 
strange woman, and the dreariness of the place, 
made his blood run cold. 

“It matters not, evil awaits you! By the love 
you have sworn to Isabella Bellamont, go not to 
Kent.—Join not the insurgents, if you would be 
happy in her love!” 


Pie <- 


If I conquer, say will your ° 
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So saying the mysterious woman disappeared in | 


, the shade of the wood. 
William de Nevis sat several moments irreso- 


’ 


‘. 
“et 
hewed away with their battle axes, and rushed 


tumultuously into the castle. Lord 'Timmore, 


; seeing his fecble defences thrown down, and expec- 


: lute, while his charger denoted his impatience by , 


) pawing the ground beneath his feet. Uncertain 
what course to pursue, he suffered his impatient 
} animal to carry him slowly forward. ‘The words 
of the mysterious Gipsy rang continually in his 
ears :-—** Go not to Kent!” 
all his scruples—like Caesar when he plunged into 
the waves of the Rubicon—he set spurs to his char- 
ger, and dashed offat full speed in the direction 
, of Kent. 

And here it may be proper to detail in a few 
words the causes that Jed to the memorable insur- 


rection. 


At length, overcoming 


government of the British Reali was placed in the 


the Duke of Laneaster. This nobleman led an 


OO eee 


with only eight thousand men penetrated into the 
heartof France. ‘The enormous expenses incurred 


by these expeditions, drained the English treasury. 


The nobles determined on raising the amount 
wanted, and for that purpose laid a tax of three 
groats on every person over fifteen years of age. 
This law being carried to excess by some impru- 
dent tax gatherers, the people revolted, and assem. 
, bled in numbers in various parts of the realin. 
When William de Nevis arrived at Kent about 
day break the next morning, he found the populace 
assembled in numbers amounting to fifty thousand 


armed with clubs, swords, blunderbusscs, 


men, 
and other offensive weapons. ‘They were loud in 
their denunciations against the nubles, demanding 
to be led instantly to Blackheath. Placing him- 
' self at the head of the enraged multitude, and 
being accompanied by Wat ‘Tyler, Jack Straw, 
and several other distinguished individuals—all 
bearing fictitious names—William de Nevis com- 
meneed his march toward Biackheath. 


* i * * * * . 


Atlength the lofty spires of Timmore Castle 
hove in view—its burnished front bristling in the 
sunbeams. Instantly the aur resounded with— 
Death to the no- 


And on rushed the mighty mass toward 


* Down with Lord ‘Timmore ! 
bles !” 
the castle, fillmg the air with their denunciations 


Lord 


‘Tinmore, having obtained information relative to 


against the devoted noble and his preniises. 


the insurrection, and justly fearing the vengenes 
of the insurgents, had fortitied his castle as well as 
an hour’s warning would admit. ‘The drawbridye 


was withdrawn from over the moat, which was 


wide and difficult to be forded, being filled with 
sharp and heavy stakes, whose points reached 
within a few inches of the surface of the water. 
Across the lower doors of the castle, heavy iron 
bars were placed, on the inner side, and upon these 
were laid great timbers (one end resting against the 
door and the other upon the floor) so that, should 
the doors be forced open, the timber would ineyi- 
tably be precipitated upon the foe. ‘Then placing 
the female portion of his family in the loft, he, with 
two noblemen, prepared to defend the second story. 
Searcely had he made these preparations for defence, 
which after all were no more than a straw against 
the whirlwind—when the shouts of the mob rang 


} 


in his ears. ‘They placed great beams of timber 


across the moat, over which they crowded in such 
confusion that many were thrown off and drowned, 
Tl! 


or trod bencath the mighty mass. he doors they 


During the minority of Richard the Second, the | 


ting no merey at the hands of the enraged insur- 
gents, placed himself with his two friends each side 
of the door which led to his family, and determined 
to defend it to the last extremity. ‘lhe mob rushed 
up the stairs, and attempted to force their passage 
through the door; but the three noblemen main- 
tained their post with valor which desparation did 
not need toinspire. William de Nevis, justly fearing 
that the exasperation of the mob would lead them 


) to commit crimes in which he cared not to partici- 


hands of the king’s uncles, especially in those of 


army into Britain; while the Duke of Gloucester | 


pate, called loudly upon them to desist—at the 
same time ordering Lord ‘Tinmore to surrender as 
But the 


prudence as well as merey. 


he valued his life. former had lost all 
** Dic he shall, surren- 
der or not! Death to the nobles!” they shouted 
as they renewed the attack with new vigor. 
* Surely,” thought Nevis, “my oath cannot com- 


' 


pell me in following these wretches !" but how was 


he to escape? Should he attempt to retreat the mob 
would surely knock him on the head. * I will re- 
main,” thought he, * perhaps [ may save the 
women and clildren.” By this time the stairs be- 
eae slippery with blood; but as onby two of the in- 
surgents could fight abreast, the noblemen still kept 
their post. At length scveral of the former, pene- 
trating by a private door into the chamber, burst 
with loud shouts upon ‘Tinmeore and his two friends. 

‘hus attacked on all sides, the noblemen could no 
longer maintain the unequal combat. Lord ‘Tim. 
more fell first, aud a score of assailants bursting into 
the chamber, quickly dispatched his two comrades. 

“There,” ! 


ered one of the mob, pointing to the 


slain noblos, “ there lay three of the greatest beards 
ia England: Lord 'Tinmore and his two friends— 
Bellamont, and Stirling! 
the land!” 

The I the 


frameof Nevis! Bellamont—the father of his adored 


Death to every noble in 


words passed like eleetricity through 
Isabella—slain! and by a band of minions whom 


he had led on! iforror! the thought was worse than 
death! Ife remembered the words of the Gipsy — 
**Go not to Kent!” Forgetting every thing else save 


the wornan of his heart, he foreed his way through 


the mob, who we tuo much employed in pluncde I- 
ing the castle to note lis design, and, mounting his 
horse, rede with all speed toward Bellamont Castle. 

Meanwhile the insurgents broke open the cham- 


1 ” ' i 
ber which contained the women and children, and 


in de; pite of theu supplications and prayers, put 


them all to the sword! Alter taking every thing of 


value from the castle, these wretches set it on fire, 


and ce part d in se ire hh ol more plunde r. | Or the 


sua rose again ‘Timmmore Custle was no more, 


* * * * . * 


The steed of William de Nevis drew not a long 


breath, until his hoofs touched the soil on which 


was reared Bellamont Castle. Dismounting he in- 
quired for Isabella. 

*“She is in the lofi, yer honor,” said an old 
ecrvant, 

Thither with the rapidity of the wind he flew. 


He found Isabella, knecling before a crucifix, she 


she shed notears, but her hair was dishevelled, and 
her robe neglected. She noticed him not, until 
her devotions were ended, when she arose, and, 


waving her hand in token of silence ealimly said: 


* J know itall! The woman of the wood has 


told me all!” 
* But you surely know not the worst —you know 


not that your ——” 
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* Enough! I know he is dead! Oh! your fatal 
, oath! 


“We must fly, Isabella, we must fly! The | 


wretches must not murder you as they have your 
father !” 

Isabella turned her eyes to heaven, while a 
ghastly smile played over her lovely features, as 
she answered : 

**T shall the sooner be there!” 

* Holy Virgin !” cried the youth, distracted with 
my eyes—although I knew not then that it was 
him—but how can I behold you—you whom I 


adore as an angel—oh! how can I behold you a 
corpse in the hands of these heartless insurgents !” 


“Oh! talk not thus my William; our happi- 


wow 


ness on earth is forever blasted, but we may enjoy 
it undisturbed in Heaven!” 

Nevis answered with a look of the deepest woe. 
) At that instant the shrill blast of a trumpet was 
, heard, and an ocean of plumes and banners were 
seen rapidly approaching. 

“Tis the insurgents !” 
to his feet. 

“We shall the sooner be at rest!” mildly an- 
swered the maiden. 


cried Nevis, springing 


“But you shall never die at their hands !” he 


the old bird flew off with a sharp cry, and remained 


, describing circles round the tree, and uttering 


touching complaints. 

* Bah!” said Putnam, ‘ do you not prey on our 
fields? Do you not tax us for your support? Do 
you not take our goods against our will just like 


oes ae 
the King? 


‘ 
; 
4 
’ 


i 
i 
; 


Ile ventured a foot further on the limb—It bent ; 


‘low, and a warning murmur arose from the boys 


below; Putnam put his knee to the branch, and 


her calmness, ‘* I have seen your father fall before | 


replied as he caught her up in his arms, and leaped + 


of the ecastle! When the insur- 


gents arrived, they had nothing on which to vent 


from the turret 


their rage, save the naked walls. 

Although near five centuries have been numbered 
with things that were, since the celebrated Kent 
Insurrection, yet tradition continues to hand down 
to posterity the legend of the FATAL OATH. 

Cuba, Allegany Co. N.Y. 1845. 





ISRAEL PUTNAM. 

Putnam's early days were spent as those of most 
boys placed im his situation of life-—One of his 
) favorite amusements was “ bird nesti 


ll 


ne,” a cruel 
and uscless custom, followed in : 


rountry places 


with a ferocity perfectly ferocious. ‘These haunts 


for nests were followed in company ; but Putnam 


was always the leader of the band. 


On one occasion he and his companions came 


across a fine nest which lodged on a frail branch 


on avery high tree. ‘The tree stood apart from the 


others, and was difficult of climbing. 


it was evident that no pole, or contrivance, would 


answer the purpose of getting the nest—there was 
no way of obtaining it save by venturing upon the 
linb, which nine chances to ten, would break under 
No one 


Putnam regarded the nest and limb in silence, 


the weight of the report. would venture. 


for some Moments, and at length said— 
* That bird has all the qualitu It 


has completely fortified its home.—V1l wager there 


solas 


is not a boy for ten miles round that could get that 
nest.” 

All agreed with hin. 

*“Tiltry it then,” said he, deliberately taking 
off his jacket and rolling his pantaloons up to his 
knees. 

The little knot of boys attempted to d 
him: but to no purpose 


issuade 
Go he would. 

“Tl fancy that one of the King’s strong hold’s,” 
said Putnam, “and may I be shot if TE don’t come 
off victor.” 

Put- 


The tree was ascended—the liab gained. 


nam placed his foot upon it, and it creake d 


dt seen 





Besides this, | 


reached toward thenest. The limb broke partially— 
a shout below—and Putnam persevered. His fin- 
gers touched the wished for prize, and just as he 
cried—* I’ve got it,” the limb broke clear off, and 


he fell but not to the ground. His pantaloons 


caught in one of the lower branches and his head | 


hung downward. 

“ Put are you hurt?” asked one of the boys. 

‘Not hurt,” answered the undaunted heart; 
“but sorcly puzzled how to get down.” 

“ We can’t cut away the limb because we have 
no knife.” 

«“T can't stay here till you get one.” 

* We'll strike a light and burn the tree down.” 

* Aye, and smother me in the smoke.—That 
won't do.” 


There was a boy named Randall in the group 


‘ 
5 
) 


: 
? 
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must be careful that you get the Sced of True 
Friendship, as there is aseed that very much resem- 
bles it, called Self-interest, which will spoil the 
whole composition. 


Make the ingredients up into 
pills, which may be called Pills of Comfort; take 
one night and morning; and in a short time the 
cure will be completed. 
— 0-50 4 Cato — 
Borneninc a Wirness—A Little Rock (Ar. 
kansas) paper tells a story of a youth put upon the 


witness’ stand, who was bothered to death by the 


) 
{ 


' just stop ’em both, I'll tell my story so that the 


5 


counsel on the opposite side—one complaining that 
he could not understand the witness, and the other 
claiming the protection of the court against such 
interruptions. Losing his patience at last, the 
witness addressed himself to the court.—* If you'll 


biggest fool in the house will understand it all!” ° 
— 5D =o — 
A country fellow was passing down Middle 
street, the other day, when a wag thrust his head 


| out of a window and sung out, “ Hallo, there, squire, 


( . 
when did you come down 


noted for being a crack marksman, and who after- 


ward fought very bravely at Putnam’s side. 
Putnam addressed , 
* Jim Randall, there’s a ball in your rifle.” 
“Ves.” 
* Po you see that a very little limb holds me 
here ?” 
“JT do.” 
* Fire at it.” 
“What, to cut you down ?” 
* Of course.” 
* But I might strike your head.” 
“Shoot. Better blow out 


I shall 


my brains than see 


me die here, which in fifteen munutes. 


Shoot.” 
«* But you will fall.” 
he 


“Jim Randall, will you fire ? 


The sharp crack of the rifle rang through the 


lim | 


” Jonathan cast his eye 


up to the window, and replied: “ I say, mister, you 
had better haul in your head—folks will think you 


keep a slaughter-house, seeing a calf’s head hang. 
ing out of the window.” 
— 5D 6 to — ; 


Don’t Unverstanpn Greex.—Dr. Johnson one } 


' day, disputing with Macklin, illustrated his subject ( 


» and when he kills his pig last week, he'll pay you 


forest—the splinters flew—and Putnaim fell upon 


the ground. 
the matter off, and nothing more was thought of it. 
Three days after, Putnam met Randall and the 
rest, and, taking the nest from his pocket said : 
* Tlere is that nest. I said 1 would have it or 
perish ; but I went alone, because I determined no 


He was severely bruised; but laughed , 


a 


) 


one should see me fail and aid me to escape the 


consequence Og 
ac same indomitable spirit was displayed in 
this instance as in the perilous leap and the many 
other exploits, performed by the gallant man in his 
eflurts for the ascendancy of the cause of liberty. 
——> #0 Ota 
RECIPE FOR LOWNESS OF SPIRITS. 





Take one ounceofthe Seed of Resolution, prop- } 


erly mixed with the Oil of Good Conscience; in- 


fuse into it a large spoonful of the Salts of Patience; 


distil very carefully a composing plant called Others’ 


Woes, which you will find in every part of the 


Garden of Life, growing under the broad leaves of 


Diswuise ; add a small quantity ; it will much as- | 


\ 


Gath. 
r a handful of the Blossoms of Hope ; then sweet- 


t the Salts of Patience in their operation. 


en them properly with a syrup made of the Balm 


of Providence ; and if you can get any of the Seed 


f'lrue Friendship, you will have the most valua- 


ble medicine that can be admimistered. But you 


by a Greek quotation. 


Greek,” quoth Macklin. 


“I don’t understand 
* A man that argues 
should understand all languages,” pompously re- 
torted the lexicographer. ‘ Very well,” replied 
Macklin, and immediately gave him a quotation 
from the Lrish. 
—— + ¢ Cao 

A Durcuman bid an extraordinary price for an 
alarm clock, and gave as his reason “ Dat as he 
loffd to rise early, he had now nodding to do but 
to pull a sphring and he could vake himself. 
HD Cao — 

“ Fatier wants you to send him two yards of 
black broad-cloth ; he do’nt care what color it is, 


~~ 


ee 





what you owe him.” 
——o8 tS 6 Co | 
Letters Containing Remittanees, | 


Received at this Office,ending HW ednesday last, deducting the 
amount of postage paid. 

G. F. BE. New-York City, $1,00; J. W. H. Ellenburgh, 

N.Y. 31,00; W. HL. C. North East, N.Y. $1.00; FLD. 

Whitefield, N. H. $1,00; J. H. G. Glenn's Falls, N.Y. $2,00. 
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In this city, on the 7th inst. by the Rev. FE. Crawford, 
William Li, Mays, to Christina Garrett, both of this city. 

On the l4th inst. by the Rev. E. Crawford, Mr. Erastus 
Hazleton, to Miss Elizabeth Shaver, all of this city. 

At Pine Plains, on the 26th ult. by Rev. Walliam N. Sayre, 
Mr. George Layman, of Catskill, Greene co. to Lavina Funk, 
of Germantown, Columbia co. 

On the 29th of May, by the Rev. L. L. Noble, Wm. A. Ten 
Broeck, Esq. to Miss Mary Anu Comfort, daughter of Hiram > 
Comfort, decensed, all of Catskill. } 

In Stuyvesant, on the 1th inst. by the Rev. B. Van Zandt, 
David Bigelow, of Bristol, Ulster co. to Maria, daughter of 


‘ Lucas IL. Van Allen, Esq. of Stuyvesant. 


Zz 2) 
~ |} S) 
JES LOOSE rs 
‘ j - ‘ — 
- From the fetters of Bart } v 
In this city, on the 15th inst. John, son of Joseph Cervan ) 
On the 16th inst. Frances, daughter of Robert and Prudence ) 
Power, aged 5 years and 7 months ) 


In Claverack, on the 27th ult. Peter Kells, aged 64 years. 
On the I4th inst. Abram Kells, brother of the former, aged 
62 years 


At his residence, in the town of Ghent, on the 7th inst. Mr. 
Cornelius Tator, in the 45th vear of his age. 
At Canaan, on Sund ty the Sth aust. Mr. Abraham P uney : 
tI “Ist vear of his age. ~~ | 
At the Hermitage, in Nashville, Tenn. on Sunday the &th g | 
dust. Gen. Andrew Jackson, in the 7#th year of his age ; 
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A LADY OF A CERTAIN AGE, 
Matpew once fair, of laughing e’en, 
Of silver voice and gentle mien ; 

In yonder gay p re, 


A snow white flower lifts its head, 
Above the careless wand’ rer’s tread, 


And drinks the balmy air. 


A sister flower, smiling near, 

Its modest form doth gently rear, 
And opes its petals fair. 

This flower ts of varied hue, 

blue, 


The red, the purple and the 


Are in sweet contrast there. 


And yet another mects the eye, 

With leaves and stamens pate and dry; 
Its beauties charm no more, 

But, fading since the dawn of day, 

Have, like the dew-drop, passed away, 
And its frail life 


is o'er. 


The first, is girlhood’s joyous hours, 
Spent in bright faney's fairy bow'rs, 
bliss, 

The soul doth fill with hopes as fuir, 


When dreams of ‘uture 


As that pure flower, blushing there 


In all its loveliness. 


The second speaks those changing fears, 

Which mark the anxious maiden’s years ; 
Those chequered years of life, 

When love exerts its varying power 

O’er woman's heart, and every hour 


Is with ambition rife. 


The third, proclaim a certain age, 

When love, no longer acts the 
And beauty ‘gin to fad 

When time, 


On one’s fair cheeks 


> puge, 


his hand doth roughly lay, 
and locks 
And huils—the poor, edd maid. 
. 1845. 
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now grey, 
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OLD WINTER'S COURTSHIP. 

BY Miss C. W. BARBER. 
OLp Winter sat by 


Clad up to his chin in fur, 


a blazing fire, 

While the cat lay close on the old hearth-rug, 
With her noisy purr! 

Right 


And he really wished he had ne’er been born. 


purr! purr !— 


cold was old Winter on that morn, 


The wind it blew, and the snow it flew, 
And whirled o’er the frozen mead ; 
Not a flower grew fuir, in the sere grass there, 

Nor even a little weed — 
Old Winter’s limb 


And he really wished that he was dead. 


shook sore with dread, 


The door swung back, and over the gait 
There came a bright young maid— 
ved fair 


dlikea 


Gay wreaths twi in her sunny harr, 


Fhe looke« sylvan shade— 
“« Pit pat,” I'm told went the old man’s heart, 


And Cupid sent through it, his little dart. 


“ My pretty girl,’ said the cold old churl, 
(And his white lips tried to smile) 

“Pray telline your name, and whence you came 
Your tale will sure beguile, 

The weary hours which I spend here,” 


And the old man dropped a frozen tear, 


“My name is Spring, and I came to fling 
Green mo and lovely flowers, 
Where your feet have trod all over the sod, 


‘mid the garden bowers; 


And 


So away! away! you rude old man! 


Away! away! as fast as you can!” 


ead 
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A strange saan grin, de a ae the fellow" $ erry 
And ali over in love, he cried, 

“ T will tarry here, my little dear, 
And you shall be my bride ; 

Your sunny face and robe of green 

Are the prettiest far I've ever seen,” 


” 


“7 be your bride!’ the young girl cried, 
And her lips was wreathed with scorn, 

* You're blue with the cold, and too you're old, 
I'd marry as quick a thora— 

I'd rather be in the depths of the sea. 


” 


Than chained toa homely old fellow like thee. 


REPOSITORY. 


Old Winter frowned, but her gay laugh drowned. 


All the grumbling words, he said— 


He took his cane, towards the northern main 
He turned his stiif!eld head— 
Gay Spring came in witha merry bound, 


And strewed her bright things all around. 


April, 1845. 
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WASHINGTON AT RES 

BY E. W. 

Rest, Hero, 
That love | 


Wave, gently wave each slender blade, 


yaite ry. 


REYNOLDS. 

rest beneath the shade 

us Wreathed around thee! 
That in gratitude hath bound thee! 

Roll, smoothly roll Potomac’s wave, 
Unmixed with voice of sadness ; 

rest to the 


Remember thou be brave 


The notes of joy and gladness. 


Rest, then rest, no monarch’s crown 
E’er pressed thy bre 


Thy fime rose 


ww of gl Ty; 

iot by burning town, 
Nor vet by fie'ds of gory ; 

But by thy wisdom—not thy spear— 
Didst thou outfime 

And bear the laurel, 
From the 


Lysander, 
unwet by a tear, 
brow of Alexander. 


a nation’s love 
Around thy 
And many 


For those on thee recli 


tomb is twining 

au praver ascends above, 

lig 

While vernal shades wave o’erthy head, 
And shed their bloom upon thee, 

Oli! may thy virtues, honored dead ! 


Fall like sunbeams upon thee. 


Allegany Co. N.Y. R45. 
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THE HOME OF MY YOUTH. 


THERe’s not a place in any land, 
Wherever [ might roam : 
From eastern shore 


to western strand, 


So dear to me as home. 


I love my own dear native hills 
The woods that girt them round : 

I love those laughing little rills, 
Awong the rocks that bound. 


I love the L ike 


It's waters scem to me, 


-when cali and fair 


To breathe of joy that’ 


Nor wishing to be 


sleeping there, 


free. 


I love it too when rudest storms 
{t's mirrored surface break, 

And Autumn's fiercest winds have come ; 
It’s lung repose to wake. 

But why this home—with all it's scenes, 
To me so very dear— 

There are many and fuirer ones, 


In other lands appear. 


Oh! 


Have bound it to my heart— 


‘tis that mem'rics ever dear 


For he my sire my youthful guide— 


Forms of each scene a part, 


And we 
Along th 
For tl 
W hose 
Is45. 


ll If love to wander forth 
it shady shore, 
at dored one ts with me there 


> loss LT now deplore 
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From the Columbian Magazine. 
THE FAVORITE SONG, 
BY EDWARD J. PORTER. 
On, 


From this moment 


sing me thy fuvorite song, love! 
‘twill also be mine ; 
Its echoes my heart shall prolong, love! 
Where to thee [ have reared up a shrine. 
Like a lute that some minstrel had taught, love! 
To weave sweet wreaths its soft wires among, 


In my spirit chords too shall be wrought, love ! 


tones of thy favorite song. 


There are tones in the « art, love! 
Like those 

Yet awakened by 
\ ul ingoon thier 


Thy gentlene 


pths of the he 
in a fountain that dwell, 

love! 
h the dell. 


love! 


sunbeams that start, 
rypath throug 
s wakened to birth, 


The tones t # so long 


mit lay sleepir 


Then while they gush el ly forth, love! 


Oh, stog me 


‘hing 


thy favorite 


song. 





lhe oldest Literary Paper in the United Mates. 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


ovr £,2 S44. 
EACH seuene EMBELLISHED WITH ENGRAVINGS, 


Price $1—Clubs trom 50 to 75 Cents. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literuture : ining Moral and Sentimental Vales, Original 
Commun Biography, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Aneedotes, Poetry, &c. 
The tirest Number ofthe Siwenty-kirst Velume of the Runa 
Kerosrrory willbe issued on Saturday the $ist of August, lo44. 

The character and design of the Rural Repository being so 
generally known, it would seem almost supertluous to offer any 
further; but, we are induced to submit to the publie 
two para ised extracts from notices of 
the © Re; Journals, throughout 


Hed States oursely es 
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conta 


utions, 


thing 
g conde 


lished im various 
room of praising 


rraphs contain 
yository,”* pub 
inn the ais some are 


under the necesstty 

“The * Rural Repository’ isa neat and elegant semi month 
ly Periodical, published inthe City of Huds: bia Co. 
N.Y. aud w hai h we believe is the oldest lite rary paper in the 
United States : and while it has made no very 
to public favor. itis far better thar 
long and loud of 
fluctuations of the world 
.for nearly a 
sued “the even ten 





n, Colum 


great pretensions 
those publications whe boust 
Amid the 
and the ups and downs of the peri 
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about long lived.) and 


not outshine the last novelties, 


their claims to public patronage 
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has pour 
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us butterflies, 
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otten, Its 
filled with agreeable and interesting miscellany, w 
ted to interest and mstruet the young of both 
goodtust tion of ts editor ts evinced. inthe total 
seclusion of those long and pointless productions which lum- 
erup the columnusofthe * mi ammoth’ sheets of New-York and 
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THE RU 4 AL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday, inthe Quarto form, containing twenty-six num- 
ight pages each, with a title page and index to the vol- 
ume, making inthe whole 208 pages. One or more engravings, 
and also a portrait of some distinguished person, will embellish 
each number: consequently it willbe one of the neatest, ¢ heap- 
est, and best literary papers in the country. 
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and 20th volumes, 
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ofeither of the volumes as they wish, 


Clubs!!! 


as many Copies 
at the sume rate. 


Clubs! Clubs!! 


Allthose who will the following amounts in onere 
mittanes ated below, viz 
PIFTY Copies for 825,00) Twenty Copies for 813,00 
Forty do, 822.00 Fiftec n do, S10.00 
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